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Christmas 


Again comes the lovliest time of all the year. Through the centuries 
it has come to us, bringing word anew of the birth of Christ. Each year 
fresh groups of children feel the influence of this time upon their hearts 
and minds and we get once more the spiritual blessings that come to those 
who give of themselves. 


Look back a moment and see the Blessed Child in the manger. His 
life is a symbol of innocence and confidence that envelops us all in His 
great love for mankind. Our children look to us in faith—a faith born of 
this same innocence and confidence, and we are privileged to give them love 
and all of the tokens that love begets. 


Our blessings are all about us. Let us be aware of them and let us 
share them with those who are in need as well as with those who are near 
and dear to us. Be with the children in thought when the band plays the 
beautiful carols in the early morning of Christmas Day. Be with them the 
night before when with the faith that passes our understanding they meet 
and greet Santa Claus himself, the great bringer of joy and gladness to 
the hearts of childhood. Be with them as they open their packages in the 
various cottages; if you want to see real joy you will find it there. And 
be with them at their meal, thankful that here in this country Christmas 
dinners can still be served. 


This Christmas we must have a new thought. 
We must so live and so build that in the newer days that 
are sure to come, we, who devote our lives to the welfare of 
others, shall be willing to devote our lives to the welfare of 
the world. 
We must be the reconstructors. 
We must have the ideals. 
Truth changes not and only by the great truths of Christianity 
may we prevail. 
We must work and think in the sprit of Christ. 
Only thus can we be assured of a lasting Peace. 


If you can go through this wonderful week with a song in your heart 
and faith in your soul, then you will know the true meaning of Christmas. 


EDWARD R. JOHNSTONE 
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New Jersey's State Institutional Program* 


Lloyd N. Yepsen, Ph.D. 
Director, Division of Classification and Education 


Organized society is concerned with those individuals who, 
by reason of their singular problems, require special care be- 
cause if they are unprovided for, these persons become chronic 
problems to the group as a whole. Specialized care in many 
fields has been provided for years by individuals, churches, pri- 
vate organizations and governmental agencies. The type and 
scope of services rendered by the various agencies has changed 
from time to time as experiments and demonstrations have 
made it possible to determine just how the needs could best 
be met. This mutation is a process still going on and no doubt 
will continue so long as we have a changing society. 

Care of such people is a welfare problem in that the wel- 
fare of the individual and of society must both be taken into 
consideration. The criminally inclined must be segregated for 
the protection of society; the mentally and physically ill re- 
quire specialized care, treatment and, at times, isolation; the 
less bright must be trained and supervised and some of them 
must be segregated. These four groups constitute the segments 
which, in the main, are identifiable primarily by their behavior 
in society. Others who present problems of the welfare type 
are those who are in need of aid because of economical or 
physical handicaps such as the impoverished, the neglected, the 
aged, and some of the physically handicapped groups. 

In New Jersey the state welfare program is provided by 
the Department of Institutions and Agencies. After a variety 
of methods of administration, and as a direct result of the 
“Earle Report” in 1918, the work of all the charitable and 
correctional institutions and certain other agencies of the state 
was brought together in a single administrative unit. In this 
system there is a Central Board of Control which is non-politi- 
cal. Through a Commissioner, which the Board appoints, the 





* This is the first of a series of articles presented at the Staff Institute held at the 
North Jersey Training School at Totowa in 1940. The next article to appear will be, 
“What Is Mental Deficiency,” by James Q. Holsopple, Chief Psychologist, Department of 
Institutions and Agencies. 
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program for the state is administered. Each institution func- 
tions under its own Board of Managers. This unique set-up 
has provided for unity of policy and has resulted in a planned 
development to meet the needs of those who have become com- 
munity casualties or are in need of certain services not other- 
wise provided. 

Not only has it been possible to have a continuance of 
policy and a planned development but there has been an in- 
tegration of services which might not have been possible under 
any other system of administration. In this way not only have 
the needs of the state been met but (and this may be more im- 
portant) the needs of the individual have been provided for ex- 
peditiously and economically. 

The need for a variety of services, a well developed pro- 
gram and a sound administrative policy, as well as competent 
administration, is seen when the extent of the services is under- 
stood. Within the next twenty-five years one out of every thirty- 
three persons in the state of New Jersey during that period 
of time will require some services in a public institution. An- 
other way of putting it is to say that every time one rides in 
a bus seating thirty passengers the chances are good that some- 
one in that bus has had or will require institutional services at 
some time or other. 


When one takes into account the number of other types 
of services which must be maintained for the variants in so- 
ciety by other public and private groups, large and small, it 
is clear that the problem is one of great magnitude. The exten- 
sion of certain services and the provision of new ones may be 
the result of a more and more complicated society but to a 
greater degree whatever expansion has been made and whatever 
new provisions have been built up has been due to a greater 
social consciousness on the part of society. 


The history of the growth of state services in the welfare 
field in New Jersey is a chronological story of a changing phi- 
losophy on the part of society. Society has sought first to pro- 
tect itself from those who might injure it, secondly it has sought 
to provide care for them and lastly, to treat them. The fourth 
stage is now evident—that of prevention. 

The chronological sequence of the institutional and other 
services in the state welfare program cannot in any way tell 
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of the men and women who have during the years fought for 
the provision of adequate facilities for the wards of the state. 
Some day that story will be written and in it will be foun 
the names of New Jersey’s leaders in social action—space does 
not permit the giving of personal recognition in this account 
nor of the reasons for the growth of the facilities. 

1798. The New Jersey State Prison. For one hundred and 
three years this institution served to house all adult prisoners, 
Today it houses only male prisoners over sixteen years of age 
who are serving definite sentences. Actually in residence at 
the main prison are those serving long term sentences and those 
who require maximum custody for the protection of society. 

1848. The Trenton State Hospital. This was the first state 
“asylum” and for twenty-eight years it was the only institu- 
tion of its type and received patients from all over the state. 
The unit for the criminal insane is located on the grounds. The 
treatment program and the high recovery rate of today would 
astound and delight those who worked so hard for its found- 
ing. The most modern treatment methods are constantly in 
use so that many are now living normal lives in society who 
would have spent their entire lives in institutions had they been 
admitted not so many years in the past. From this hospital 
some of the first community clinics were held. Now not only 
are psychiatric examination services given to correctional and 
other institutions but a complete mental hygiene clinic serves 
a wide area of the community. 

1867. The State Home for Boys. The reformatory of yes- 
terday has become the state-operated home for juvenile delin- 
quents of today. Skilled and especially trained personnel has 
developed a program to meet the diversified needs of boys who 
have failed to adjust in their own homes and in the community. 
The age range is from eight to sixteen. No boy is “sentenced” 
there nor does he “serve a term.” He is under the supervision 
of the state until he reaches his majority. Each boy remains 
in the institution only until it is apparent that he can make 
a good community adjustment. 

1871. The State Home for Girls. The second institution 
for the juveniles followed closely the establishment of the first. 
The program, except that it is for girls, is designed to meet 
the needs of girls between the ages of eight and seventeen who 
remain wards of the state until reaching the age of twenty-one. 
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1876. Greystone Park State Hospital. Twenty-eight years 
after the opening of the first institution for the mentally ill 
the second was opened. Today, because it receives patients 
from New Jersey’s metropolitan area, it is the largest mental 
hospital in the state. Modern methods of treatment must be 
employed. Otherwise, with the admission rate as it is and be- 
cause of the great increase in population, it would house many 
more than the 5,500 now under treatment there. The North 
Jersey Mental Clinics operate out of this hospital, serving so- 
cial agencies, schools and parents. Prevention through adjust- 
ment pays real dividends. 

1888. The Vineland State School. This was not the first 
institution for the mentally deficient in New Jersey but it was 
the first provided by the State. The philosophy and beliefs of 
the founders is well expressed in the original title of the insti- 
tution, “—for feeble-minded girls and women of child bearing 
age.” Today, in its population of more than 1,500, it provides 
care, custody and training for girls of any age above five. It 
specializes in the care of the very low grade girl, custody for 
those who would be dangerous to themselves and others if 
allowed in society, and training for those who can profit by a 
long time training program. 

1898. State Village for Epileptics. Not all persons suf- 
fering from convulsive disorders must be hospitalized, for many 
of them can and do live near normal lives. For those who can- 
not, specialized services are available at Skillman. Patients of 
either sex above the age of five are admitted to this institution 
having a capacity of 1,500. Extensive clinical and research 
studies characterize the work at this institution. 

1899. State Board of Children’s Guardians. It was at the 
turn of the century that the state began its aid to dependent 
and neglected children. Dependent children are cared for in 
their own homes while neglected children may be placed in 
selected foster homes. Through adequate follow-up and super- 
vision these young citizens of the state are guaranteed an equal 
chance to grow up into healthy and substantial adults. At the 
present time more than 40,000 children are profiting from this 
type of state aid. 

1900. Vineland Soldiers’ Home. Approximately thirty 
years after the close of the Civil War a state home was pro- 
vided for dependent ex-service men, their wives and widows. 
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1901. Rahway Reformatory. It was in this year that an 
effort was made to segregate the younger offenders from the 
more experienced in crime. Today, under the indeterminate 
sentence law, young men between the ages of seventeen and 
thirty-one are given the benefit of modern training methods go 
that they will not follow a career in crime. They may be re. 
leased on parole at the discretion of the Board of Managers 
and remain under supervision according to the statutory pro- 
vision for the offense committed. 


1907. Glen Gardner Sanatorium. In its sanatorium for 
those suffering from tuberculosis, the state has not only pro- 
vided treatment for those suffering from the disease but leader- 
ship in care and prevention. 


1910. New Jersey State Commission for the Blind. Lack 
of vision has always been a handicap. Assistance has been given 
to the blind adult and training to the blind child by the Con- 
mission. The state does not maintain a residence institution 
for either adults or children but follows the policy of home care 
and instruction in existing facilities located in states adjacent 
to New Jersey and in public school classes. The blind must 
live his life among the seeing and this philosophy is basic to 
today’s program. 

1913. Leesburg Prison Farm. Not all prisoners require 
the maximum custody of the main prison. To Leesburg are 
sent the prisoners requiring minimum custody and who are 
the type to benefit by agricultural training. The capacity of 
the farm is approximately three hundred. 


1913. Reformatory for Women. Clinton Farms is a mini- 
mum custody institution for women serving indeterminate sen- 
tences and since 1929 has housed all women sentenced to the 
state prison. Those serving indeterminate sentences may be 
released by action of the Board of Managers at any time and 
remain under parole supervision in accordance with the statute 
relating to the offense committed. Women sentenced to the 
prison have received fixed terms and may be released by the 
Board of Managers in accordance with statutory regulations. 

1914. New Lisbon State Colony. Twenty-six years after 
the opening of the institution for mentally deficient girls the 
state opened the first one for boys. Originally planned as 2 
colony for adult mental deficients, it has developed into a train- 
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ing school receiving boys of any age above five. In addition 
to those who are there for the training program, the institu- 
tion provides custody for those who should not be released to 
the community. During recent years it has trained and re- 
leased many boys and young men. 

1921. Woodbine State Colony. This institution is unique 
in that it is the only institution of its kind in New Jersey or 
any other state. It provides care and a simple training pro- 
gram for very low grade males—the idiots and low grade im- 
peciles. The outlook is not for community placement but for 
more successful and happy living within the institution. 


1928. North Jersey Training School. This institution re- 
ceives young, high-grade, mentally deficient girls whose out- 
look is community placement. The training program is designed 
to meet the needs of girls between the ages of five and twenty- 
one. It has the best developed plan for supervision following 
release from the institution of any of the schools. During the 
years since its opening more than 450 have been discharged, 
while at the present time over two hundred are on placement 
in a variety of jobs. 

1929. Annandale Reformatory. Annandale Farms was 
designed to meet the needs of young men between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-six who had not been previously sentenced 
to a reformatory in New Jersey or any other state. It is a mini- 
mum security institution where the emphasis is upon change 
of attitude for social adjustment. All sentences are of the in- 
determinate type. Release is at the discretion of the Board of 
Managers, with parole supervision in accordance with the stat- 
utes relating to the offense for which the offender was sentenced. 


1931. Marlboro State Hospital. This is the third mental 
hospital. It was established to relieve the congestion in the 
Greystone Park Hospital. This institution, modern in every 
detail, classifies all patients in small cottage groups. An ex- 
tensive farm is operated by the hospital giving an opportunity 
for practical occupational therapy. In the hospital, as well as 
on the farm, a well developed occupational therapy program 
is to be found. Mental hygiene clinic services operate out of 
Marlboro as well as the other hospitals. The Children’s Unit 
is the only one of its type in the State and receives all psychotic 
children under the age of sixteen. 
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1932. New Jersey Home for Disabled Soldiers. This home 
was established to meet the needs in the northern section of 
the state but unlike Vineland does not have facilities for the 
care of wives or widows. The emphasis is upon rehabilitation, 


Other facilities which have been established either as direct 
services or as supervisory services: Old Age Assistance func- 
tions in conjunction. with the county welfare boards in the ad- 
ministration of assistance to aged, needy citizens of the state. 
Private institutions are inspected and licensed by the Depart- 
ment, phychological services are available to public schools and 
many studies and surveys are made of community facilities, 
Under the auspices of the Juvenile Delinquency Commission was 
made an extensive study of juvenile delinquency in New Jersey. 


The program is a well balanced one. Whatever extensions 
are made in the future will be in the nature of refinements of 
the present program to meet specific needs of groups of indi- 
viduals who are more like themselves than they are like the 
rest of the larger group of which they are a part. Through 
the extensive examinations which are made in the mental hos- 
pitals and through the intensive studies which are made under 
the classification procedure in the penal and correctional insti- 
tutions as well as the juvenile institutions and the institutions 
for the mentally deficient, the present day functions of the in- 
stitutions are possible. Today all the institutions seek to return 
as many to the community as it is safe to return and so employ 
the most modern techniques in treatment, training and super- 
vision. 

To the correctional institutions of New Jersey come each 
year a stream of more than two thousand men and women, boys 
and girls. Many more than ninety-five percent of these are 
eligible for return to society after a period of correctional 
training. To the charitable institutions, that is, to the mental 
hospitals, the schools and colonies for the mentally deficient, 
the special institutions for the tuberculous and those with con- 
vulsive disorders, are admitted more than three thousand in- 
dividuals each year. 

It is clear that it is neither sound economy or sound wel- 
fare practice to permanently segregate the great proportion 
of those who are admitted to the prisons, reformatories, juve- 
nile homes, mental hospitals, schools and colonies for the men- 
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tally deficient, and other institutions. Offenders have definite 
terms and it is obligatory to release them unless they are 
mentally ill or mentally deficient and unable to earn their live- 
lihood under supervision. With the great advances which have 
been made in the treatment of mental diseases it is found that 
many recoveries can be effected and the patiems can be re- 
turned to society. Many of the mentally deficient can ve trained 
to become self-supporting and need not become burdens upon 
the state. 

No release is made from any of the institutions without 
providing for skilled supervision during the period the person 
is making his adjustment to community life. This is a phase 
of the work which will be expanded as time goes along. With 
more intensive supervision, greater numbers wili make better 
adjustments. The institutions will then be used to provide 
highly specialized treatment and training to those who need 
such treatment and training and to house those whose return 
to society would be detrimental to the best interests of society 
and of themselves. 

The community has a very real part in this program. This 
Institute dealing with the mentally deficient and the delinquent 
was planned to further the cooperation between state and local 
agencies as well as with individual citizens. No longer can it 
be assumed that the state will handle the problem and relieve 
the community entirely from responsibilities toward those who 
need specialized care. With a better understanding of the ser- 
vices which are available will come a more intelligent selec- 
tion of the candidates for the institutions. This applies with 
particular reference to the mentally deficient group. It may be 
expected, too, that when the individual citizen and the social 
agencies in the community realize that they have a very real 
part in the readjustment to society of the person who has been 
removed from society, a quicker and more substantial adjust- 
ment will be made. 


The mental] hygiene clinics can aid in the early diagnosis 
and treatment of conduct disorders which, if not corrected, 
might result in more severe mental disorders. As yet there has 
been developed no program for the supervision of the mentally 
deficient. An intelligent understanding of the characteristics, 
capabilities and needs of this group on the part of those who 
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come in contact with a great number of them in the commun- 
ity, however, will lead to the adjustment of many of them. It 
will result in the selection of the proper ones for admission to 
the schools and colonies providing care, custody, treatment and 
training. 

In common with other states providing a carefully planned 
program for the mentally deficient, New Jersey makes insti- 
tutional provision for approximately one in ten of the mentally 
deficient within its borders. This means that for every one in 
the institutions there are nine others in the community. Not 
all of those in the community are in need of institutional place- 
ment. Simply because an individual is mentally deficient is 
not reason enough for placement in an institution, and, it is 
doubtful that society could afford to support a larger number 
in institutions. 


Neither of these reasons is thoroughly understood by many 
who are doing welfare or social work in the community. Since, 
however, many who are working with mentally deficient persons 
believe that their deficiency prevents their adjustment in soci- 
ety and dictates their removal to an institution, not nearly as 
many are adjusted as could be because no efforts are put forth 
to adjust them. 


Some mentally deficient persons commit crimes but not 
all such persons are potential criminals any more than their 
normal brothers and sisters. Certain earlier studies suggested 
that a great number of those in the penal and correctional 
instituions of the country were mentally deficient which lead 
to the conclusion that all feeble-minded were potential crim- 
inals. A study of 32,000 consecutive admissions to correctional 
institutions and juvenile homes over a period of eighteen years 
showed that less than ten percent of these persons were men- 
tally deficient. The lowest found was in the New Jersey State 
Prison where it was found to be about five percent. 


If only one tenth of the mentally deficient are in insti- 
tutions for such types and if only ten percent of the offenders 
and juvenile delinquents are mentally deficient what has hap- 
pened to the rest of them? 

Some time ago an attempt was made to determine the 
percentage of mental deficients under some form of custody 
or supervision. In order to arrive at the final figure, there 
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were added together figures showing the populations of all 
institutions for this group, those on the waiting list for ad- 
mission, those in the community on trial from the institutions, 
those in correctional institutions and homes for juveniles, those 
in public school classes for the mentally retarded. All were 
regarded as being mentally deficient and this might have in- 
creased the number somewhat. The total was approximately 
ten or eleven thousand, which would equal about one-fourth of 
all in the state and which would mean, therefore, that one in 
four of the feeble-minded in New Jersey are known and given 
some sort of supervision. 

If to this number is added those who may be under the 
supervision of private and public social agencies it is possible 
that the number might be such that it would be safe to con- 
clude that one in three are under some supervision. The re- 
maining two-thirds are either cared for in the homes, adjusted 
in jobs or are problems in the schools and communities. 

In order to meet the needs of a greater number without 
increasing the existing facilities, a policy calling for selected 
admission, training, release and supervision supplanted that of 
admission and permanent retention. 

The most effective use of all welfare services will occur 
when there is an intelligent understanding of the policies and 
facilities which are available. It is to this end that this Staff 
Institute has been organized. 
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Flashes of Christmas 


How often has one in reminiscence relived childhood days 
and especially those around Christmas! Altkigh relived for 
only a fleeting moment—the Christmas joys of yesteryears 
“flash” back to us. Many times we have wished these “flashes” 
would remain longer so that we might have time to analyze 
what constitutes the child’s joy of Christmas. 


The Holiday Season here at this Village of Happiness in- 
deed offers one such an opportunity to see these “flashes” re- 
lived by children of all ages who will for years to come usher 
in Santa Claus and the Spirit of Christmas with the enthusiasm 
of our own enviable childhood. 


Doubtful if there be a place where this Spirit is more 
real or more contagious than at Menantico Colony on Christ- 
mas Eve—a memory that is not ephemeral. The boys last 
Christmas Eve (and will again this year) gathered in their 
beautiful chapel to await Santa Claus. The ground was thinly 
covered with snow and the moon and stars were on duty as if 
scheduled to guide dear ol’ Santa to this place. 


As Professor and I entered this setting the boys were sing- 
ing “Joy to the World” followed by “Silent Night, Holy Night,” 
followed by another carol and then another. Christmas took 
on a renewed and richer significance as one joined in song 
with them. It was not long before all the boys were aware 
that Professor had arrived to be with them again as he has 
for many years. 


Soon a silence—then bells in the distance—approaching 
nearer and nearer—waves of restlessness and enthusiasm were 
inevitable—a boy ran to the window and opened it—the bells 
became louder—shouts arose “It’s Santa Claus again, he’s here!” 
The bells ceased ringing—and amid the cheers of welcome Santa 
arrived—down a fireplace chimney (constructed for his size)— 
loaded heavily with gifts and candy for all! 


Santa talked to the boys—and each one in turn eagerly 
shook Santa’s hand and extended a welcoming word or smile of 
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hospitality—each in his own inimitable way. Many were thrilled 
and perhaps a few frightened. Santa then made his escape and 
announced that he again would return next year. 

As one observed these boys, one was impressed by the 
fact that many of them had seen Santa Claus arrive on sched- 
ule every Christmas Eve for the past quarter century, or more, 
at Menantico Colony—with unchanged enthusiasm for the Spirit 
of Christmas. 

It was here that I saw these so-called “flashes” relived— 
the real joys, enthusiasms and hopes of childhood at Christmas. 

How wonderful it would be if Santa Claus might invade 
this troubled world today—a larger chapel—and find all sing- 
ing “Joy to the World” and “On Earth Peace and Good Will 
to Men”—with a sincere hope for its realization—a World of 
Happiness. 

H. ROBERT OTNESS 


Following His Star 


Fifty-two years ago the first Christmas was celebrated 
here in the Village of Happiness. Since that time the light 
of His Star has shown upon many a Christmas, it has been a 
guiding light and inspiration throughout all the years, and 
today, with chaos and suffering, and hardship, in practically 
every country in this wide world, we are again approaching 
the Christmas season in our own little village. 

It may be difficult for those who know little about our 
Christmas spirit to realize how much joy comes from doing 
the same things year after year. Many of our children have 
gathered laurel rope, some have made Christmas wreaths, and 
others have brought in the tall, fat Christmas trees for many, 
many years—but their joy only increases with each year. And 
this year, as we watch them going happily about their work, 
it is impossible not to think of the millions in other lands who 
do not have the blessed assurance of peace and happiness at 
this Christmas season. Strife is far from our little village 
and the prevailing spirit is light, and gay, and heart lifting. 

There are those on our staff who labor untiringly each 
year that no child may be forgotten, no effort spared. Their 
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high ideals and purposes are the bedrock upon which our Schoo] 
stands—they have kept undimmed the glory of His star that 
leads to “Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward Men.” 


1st 
4th 
9th 


10th 
ith 
13th 
20th 
21st-24th 
22nd 
23rd-24th 
24th 
25th 


27th 


30th 


1st 
5th 


GRACE M. SNYDER 


Holiday Calendar* 


DECEMBER 


Parents’ Reception Sunday 

Junior Boys’ Party—Upper Garrison 
Vineland District Scout Rally, 

Troop 39 participating 

Children’s Christmas gifts sent home 
Santa Claus room opens 

Children’s Christmas cards sent home 
Robison Party—Donald, host 

Christmas greens and trees are distributed 
Christmas Sunday Assembly—Garrison Hall 
Trimming of Christmas Trees 

Reception to Santa Claus—Garrison Hall 
Carol singing 5:30 a.m. Distribution of gifts 
and cottage visiting. Children’s Christmas 
dinner at noon. 

Christmas Play for children 


Christmas Play for public. Treat for Play 
boys and girls after performance 


JANUARY 


Children’s New Year Dinner 
Parents’ Reception Sunday 


* This calendar shows only a few of the activities which took place during this 


period. 
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Excerpts from the Writings of Martin W. Barr* 


That sentiment of Charles Dickens, “It is better that every 
kind of work honestly undertaken and discharged should speak 
for itself rather than be spoken for,” applies most pertinently 
to work among the feeble-minded; for not by exhibits alone, 
which show merely results, but by viewing actual working proc- 
esses can the public be brought to rightly estimate the tre- 
mendous importance of this work, or in fact to understand at 
all the how, the why, and the wherefore of the training of 
mental defectives. 


The basis in this scheme of development, where the three 
H’s supersede the time-worn three R’s, is the recognition of 
touch as the most sensitive as well as the most reactive of 
all the senses; therefore we utilize it as the master key which 
shall set free the powers of the head—the hand—the heart. 


The axiom that the will is best stimulated by and through 
the emotions is daily verified in dealing with natures absolutely 
sluggish and indolent, intensely perverse and obstinate or un- 
duly nervous and excitable. This stimulus to be healthful must 
be natural, and what more natural to a child, from the days 
of traditional mud-pies up, than the love of making something, 
unless it be the love of tearing up, and even that has long 
since been recognized as due to a spirit of investigation, and 
to be therefore constructive rather than destructive. Indeed 
we must take the child as he is without attempting to make 
him over again; direct the destructive activities into construc- 
tive channels—make the stream turn the wheel and it will not 
Sweep away the mill. 


A little ball which I have in our museum of children’s 
work I am inclined to consider the most valuable thing in the 
whole collection. The boy who made it was almost of the low- 
est grade of mentality. His hand against every man, he fancied 
every man’s against him. Always under close custodial care 





; * We quote paragraphs from, “The How, the Why, and the Wherefore of the Train- 
ing of Feeble-Minded Children” by Dr. Barr, read before the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., July 13, 1899. 
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that he might harm neither himself nor others, he would vent 
his spleen in tearing his clothing. His teacher, a woman of 
rare patience and devotedness, one day sat beside him tearing 
strips of old linen and laying them in order. “See, Willie, let 
us make some pretty strips and lay them so.” His wonder 
grew at seeing her doing what he had been scolded for doing, 
and at once there was a bond of sympathy. She was playing 
his game—the only one, poor little fellow, that he was capable 
of—and he joined in. “Now we will draw out the pretty threads 
and lay them in rows.” For weeks the child found quiet pas- 
time in this occupation and the violent nature grew quieter in 
proportion. One day the teacher said: “Let us tie these threads 
together and make a long string.” It took him months to learn 
to tie those knots, but meanwhile his attendants were having 
a breathing space. “Now we will wind this into a pretty ball 
and I will cover all you make for the boys to play with,” and 
a new occupation was added to his list. The next link in this 
curious chain of development was a lesson in knitting. Through 
months of patient teaching it was at last accomplished, and 
the boy to the day of his death found his life happiness in 
knitting caps for the children, in place of tearing both them 
and their clothes. 


You see she was wise enough to utilize the natural activi- 
ties of the child and direct evil propensities into a healthful 
channel. Had she brought knitting and bright yarn or any- 
thing foreign to him first it would have been truly putting new 
wine into old bottles. His obstinacy would have been aroused 
and he would have torn clothes to the end of the chapter. Now 
just what this shows is to be found in varying results through- 
out all the grades of trainable defectives or imbeciles. The idiot 
or unimprovable class and the idio-imbecile, the direction of 
whose feeble powers so far as to aid in the care of himself or his 
weaker brother can hardly be dignified by the term training, 
we will not discuss here, although they are unfortunately found 
in large proportion in the custodial departments of all training 
schools in this country. It is the imbecile or trainable class 
which is here presented in the four different grades which ex- 
perience has dictated and proven. These grades of mentality 
are not to be confounded with school grades in the common 
acceptation of promotion in studies; on the contrary between 
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these grades there is a distinct line beyond which there is rarely 
an individual case of advance, though there may be, and often 


is, retrogression. 


Here we have the low-grade who can never learn to read 
or write, trainable only in the simplest acts of house or farm 
service, who can know nothing beyond a life of drudgery, but 
will on the whole be content therein. This grade generally pre- 
sents two types—one good, docile, obedient, having little or 
no will power; such a one in the world becomes the ready tool 
or the victim of the designing or the vicious, and thus inno- 
cently helps to fill our prison wards. The other obstinate, per- 
verse and indolent, needs always a strong hand to keep him 
at constant occupation, which is all that preserves him from 
a lapse into idiocy. He would be the tyrant of a household— 
the terror of the community. 


The middle grade, trainable in varied degree in the useful 
and mechanical arts, may or may not as an aid in his develop- 
ment be taught to read and write, but will never use the knowl- 
edge practically in his work as a good servant or a fairly good 
mechanic. 


The high grade, capable, in intellectual capacity, of ad- 
vancement as far as the first intermediate, can never, without 
danger of breakdown, attempt all the studies of that course. 
His life work must therefore be sought in the various trades 
and handicrafts to which his development by means of manual 
training, from the kindergarten up, has always been directed, 
and life happiness, possibly as a skilled artisan, for him be 
assured. 


Lastly, the moral imbecile found in all three grades, often 
abnormally bright, may vary intellectually from a brute to a 
genius, but the moral sense is absolutely wanting. It is from 
this class that the criminal ranks in all lands are largely re- 
cruited. His permanent sequestration under close custodial care, 
with as many ameliorations as possible, is absolutely essential 
to the safety of himself and of society. 


In hearing how we strive to arouse dormant faculties, and 
that manual training is not the basis but the means and the 
end in all our efforts, you have probably already arrived at 
some of the many reasons—why— 
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First: Safety for the individual. In dealing with mentaj 
weakness, either congenital or accidental, there is always dan. 
ger, under pressure, of outbreak into insanity or a lapse into 
idiocy. We must stimulate and arouse the sluggish nature while 
we quiet and restrain the excitable. Now in the wide field of 
its varied occupations manual training offers a great advantage 
over the purely intellectual; an advantage incalculable to us, 
forced as we are to consider not only different grades of men- 
tality but the peculiarities and proclivities of individuals in each 
grade. Not only does it afford greater selection for the child, 
but opportunity to the teacher for observation and immediate 
change according to needs. A diagnosis of intellectual proc- 
esses under the excitement of class competition is not so easy, 
and the remedy therefore not infrequently comes too late. 


Second: The happiness of the individual; and all true hap- 
piness must have its root in self-respect. We are dealing with 
a race that has too long been despised and rejected, and sci- 
ence, by indicating many hitherto unrecognized, is adding a 
host bright enough to be extremely sensitive and unhappy under 
such conditions. 


The social qualities, also, so often dwarfed in the narrow- 
ness of class competition, expand freely in this natural atmos- 
phere, where honest work well done is made the true gauge 
of character. 


The moral effect of the daily use of the try square cannot 
be overestimated. Egotism, that bane of the abnormal, finds 
in it a constant check, while altruism is best fostered in the 
work-room where each is called to admire and consider “not 
his own but another’s good.” Furthermore, when the child 
in the kindergarten, the girl or boy in the workshop, has faith- 
fully modeled, improved or originated any one thing worthy 
to be offered as a gift, these children who can know nothing 
of the value of money, have yet within their grasp that without 
which the rich man with all his possessions would be poor in- 
deed—the power and the right of giving. We aim indeed to 
make this the dominating spirit—even the acquirements of read- 
ing and writing are made tools to this end; those who can learn 
being encouraged to entertain and assist those who cannot. 
Music and drawing alike are not to be regarded as mere ac- 
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complishments for the individual, but all must minister to the 
common good. 

To nations and races as to households and individuals must 
come a clearing-out time, and it has come to us. There must 
be a sifting out, and “each must go his own place” if we are 
to clear the way for twentieth century progress, and therein 
lies the wherefore of our work. We are already preparing to 
receive the element which the backward classes of feebly gifted 
children and the truant schools will eventually bring to us, and 
we are doing it by means of mere trade schools—that will 
come later—but of an all-round system of development through 
manual training. We must take what the schools sift out, but 
in order to do this, we too must have our clearing, for we shall 
need space, and yet more space. With our untrainable popu- 
lation—the idiots and idio-imbeciles—provided for in institu- 
tions suited to their needs, and we relieved of the odium as 
well as the care, the better class of improvables will drift more 
freely from them to us, and we thus be enabled to extend our 
legitimate work of training to embrace the trade schools, which 
shall give life-long occupation to these children that sit in 
darkness and shadow. Not only must we be enabled to relieve 
the schools and to press forward ourselves, but soon we too 
will need relief from overcrowded conditions. 

Having trained, What shall we do with the imbecile—is 
the question for those who send—for us who receive—to ponder. 

. . . The colony idea now working itself out will shortly 
give sufficient data upon which to form an opinion, and, if suc- 
cessful, will doubtless give a practical solution to this problem. 

I do believe that under wise direction and national pro- 
vision, such a colony or colonies might be made almost self- 
supporting, and also be an encouragement by giving definite 
aim to the work in the various training schools. 
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Notes from the News Sheet* 


I am in the Christmas play this year for the first time. I was expect. 
ing to go home and was a little disappointed at first but I will go home for 
a New Year’s vacation. Mother thinks it fine that I can be in the Play 
and hopes that I will do well. I know it is going to be a nice play and after 
it is over I can go home. 


I am working all my spare time, and I enjoy it very much for all the 
other boys are helpful to me. Freddie has helped me get started with 
some special painting of pictures on glass, and has showed me how he uses 
oil paints on these pictures and then we make frames for them. It is a 
special privilege in Robison to go to the Hobby Shop regularly. Last Au- 
gust I was transferred to Robison from Mills and Mr. Young says I am 
doing well there. 


Several of the boys are helping me build a shack back of Mills cot- 
tage and we are having lots of fun doing it. Any old piece of wood comes 
in good use. Sometimes we hammer our finger instead of the nail but we 
don’t mind. Just now we are building the porch. John made the chimney 
and it is some chimney. We want to get it done by Christmas so we can 
hang some wreaths in the window. We boys make our own wreaths for 
the cottage and to give our friends for gifts. 


The day before Thanksgiving I went home. I was glad to see my 
mother, sister and brother. I had a good dinner with Thanksgiving Turkey, 
and lots of other good things. In the afternoon I played football and other 
games. Saturday I saw Princeton play a game. It was a good game. 
Sunday mother brought me back to school. It was a fine vacation. I am 
in the Christmas Play and I am pleased that I am. 


I am an errand boy. I like to be an errand boy so I can get around 
and see all the nice people. I have sent my Christmas letter, and I hope 
Santa Claus will bring me what I want. I am in the Christmas play, too, 
which I like. At our party we had candy and sandwiches, and buns, and 
cookies, and peanuts. 


On Christmas morning I will be playing Christmas Carols with the 
band. This year Robison boys will have a new fireplace for the dayroom. 
I helped Mr. Hetzell print the Christmas cards this year. 


Well, Christmas will soon be here, and I will be a character in the 
Christmas play. I have a speaking part. We had a very good game of 
football on Thanksgiving Day. I was glad when Robison won the game. 
The score was 16 to 0. 


We are very busy making Christmas wreaths, and laurel rope for 
the decorations on Christmas for the cottages and the Hall. The boys that 
are helping are very glad to have the opportunity to do this work. The 
boys that are helping are John, Frank, Allen, Eddie, Walter, Max and Joe. 
We have made 320 wreaths so far. 


* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly News 
Sheet.—Editor. 
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